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most marked. The cornu commissural zone is normal, , as are the endo¬ 
genous fibers, while the short and medium fibers seem less affected than 
the spino-medullary. Lissauer’s tract is spared. Everywhere the axis- 
cylinder persists. There is no sclerosis, and the neural lesions resemble 
those described in the root. The author did not find the degeneration of 
the direct cerebellar tract described by Batten and Collier, nor did he find 
the changes in the anterior- horn described by Myer, Pick, Hoffman, etc. 
He never observed the dilatation of the central canal described by Homen. 
As regards the pathogenesis, he thinks it useless to discuss the old 
theories, for their authors were unaware of radicular lesions. 

Lejonne subscribes to the doctrine of Nageotte, “ Les alterations des 
racines posteriors dans la moelle sont causes par l’action de la lesion 
primitive situee dans les nerfs radiculaires.” But he thinks that any 
toxic or infectious factor must be very rare; for he has made cultures 
and has injected animals, and has never found the least evidence of such, 
the liquid has always been clear, has left no clot, and has been practically 
free from cells. The reader is referred to the admirable illustrations of 
the article for the evidence of the mechanical nature of the infiltration 
there shown, where the intra-fascicular spaces, virtual in the normal state, 
are enlarged by the pressure and the appearances described are beauti¬ 
fully figured. He was unable by experiments upon dogs to produce 
similar lesions; for he was unable to devise measures to prevent the 
rapid absorption of the excess of liquid; but he believes he has already 
offered enough evidence to differentiate the pathogenesis of these changes 
from the apparentaly similar ones occurring in pernicious anemia and 
other cachexias, and above all in tabes dorsalis. The history of seven 
of the cases is given. 

Tom A. Williams. 

Idiogamy. Paul Mantagazza (Zeitschrift f. Sexualwissenschaft. Vol. I., 
1908, No. 4). 

By idiogamy the author understands a complete or almost complete 
sexual impotence with all women except with one’s wife or with some 
definite women. A strong young man of no matter what race when in a 
condition of plethora spermatica is able to have sexual congress with 
almost any woman, be she pretty or ugly, young or old, though there may 
not be the slightest sympathy between them. The relations of husband 
and wife are subject to many psychical elements, especially of an 
esthetic nature, which are liable to disturb or hinder sexual union. The 
more automatic and animal-like the, act, the more its resemblance to an 
outburst, the better and healthier is the union. It might be more human 
than animal, but it will mostly be at the cost of love and posterity. In 
some the predilection for beauty is so enormous that if dominates their 
strongest desires. Such aristocrats of love are powerless in the presence 
of not pretty women. They can only have relations with pretty Or with 
the prettiest of women because they must at the same time satisfy their 
esthetic tastes. The ideal of a perfect love would be, to be in position to 
choose one woman out of thousands who should correspond more than 
any other to our esthetic tastes, to possess her only and never evince any 
desire for any other. This ideal is not at all impossible; it is more often 
realized than we imagine. But it is not always due to a refined esthetic 
or a highly developed morale of the one who strives to bring it about; it 
is mostly due to the fact that we are unable to have anything to do with 
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women who deviate much from our ideal. Idiogamy therefore often 
originates through esthetic, less often through moral reasons. Among 
esthetic idiogamies can be cited those who can choose only fat or thin 
women, blond or brown women. In the broadest sense we would call 
idiogamists those white men who marry Hottentots or negroes. Clin¬ 
ically, therefore, we have real idiogamy when, due to esthetic or moral 
reasons, coitus is, impossible in spite of the firm will and challenging 
caresses of the woman. As an example of moral idiogamy are those 
originating through ethical convictions. The most usual form is that 
found among those who are impotent when confronted with prostitutes, 
whereas they are quite potent with other women. The author then cites a 
few interesting cases illustrating his views. 

A. Brill (New York). 

Intracranial Abscess due to the Typhoid Bacillus. Fraser B. Gurd 
and T. B. Nelles (Annals of Surgery, XLVII., 1908, No. 1). 

A man 25 years old was brought into the hospital in a stupid condi¬ 
tion, with a history of having been struck upon the head a month 
previously, and having had since then a lump on the right side of his 
cranium. He had on admission a temperature of ioi°, some rales over 
the lungs, a badly coated tongue, enlarged spleen, but no rose spots. 
There was an edematous and tender spot upon the right side of the head 
in front of the ear, occupying an area as large as the palm of one’s 
hand, and at the posterior part of this area over the parietal region there 
was apparently a depression of the bone. There were no pupillary dis¬ 
turbances, paralysis or sensory anomaly, knee jerks and abdominal reflexes 
absent. Stiffness of the posterior neck muscles and Kernig’s sign present. 
Two days after admission a positive Widal and a diazo-reaction were 
obtained. The patient showing no improvement after five days’ observa¬ 
tion, it was decided to operate. An abscess of the scalp was found under 
the swelling, and when the bone was exposed there was seen a linear 
fracture of the parietal and frontal bones, with depressed bone posteriorly. 
A trephine opening was made posteriorly and then enlarged with the 
rongeur. An organized blood clot was then found overlying the dura and 
upon the surface of this clot was spread a thin layer of pus. The de¬ 
pressed bone was elevated, the clot cleaned out, and the cavity irrigated, 
and packed with gauze. The patient’s temperature remained elevated and 
the case ran the usual typhoid course, dropping to normal three weeks 
after the operation. Bacteriological examination showed both in the 
pus from the scalp abscess, and in that from within the skull, a bacillus 
giving the characteristics of the typhoid group, and the same organism 
was recovered from the blood. The patient made a good recovery and 
shows no brain symptoms. 

C. L. Allen (Los Angeles). 

Punctured Fracture of the Skull. George G. Ross (Annals of Sur¬ 
gery, XLVII., 1908, No. 1). 

An interesting case of a man 21 years old, in whom the point of 
an umbrella stick entering the nose, forced, its way through the walls of 
the antrum, the floor of the orbit, and the wing of the sphenoid bone at 
the base of the skull, and entering the left tempero-sphenoidal lobe pro¬ 
duced an abscess which resulted fatally. The history being obscure and 
the localizing symptoms practically nil, the patient was kept under observa¬ 
tion for four days. At the end of this time, a left hemiplegia developing, 
and the signs of cerebral pressure being unmistakable, he was trephined 



